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HORTICULTURAL NEWS NOTES 


Medal for a New Rose 


A Canadian outdoor Rose has just 
won the American Rose Society’s gold 
medal. This Rose, which is known by 
the name of “Agnes,” was originated 
at the Canadian Government Experi- 
mental Farm, Ottawa, by Dr. William 
Saunders, father of Dr. Charles Saun- 
ders, discoverer of Marquis wheat, 
which has won the world’s wheat prize 
since the international wheat competi- 
tion started 15 years ago. 

The American Rose Society’s medal 
was formally presented to a represen 
tative of the Canadian Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at a banquet given 
recently on the occasion of the Ameri- 
can Rose Society’s pilgrimage at Port 
Stanley, Ontario. The presentation 
was made by the President of the 


American Rose Society, F. L. Atkins, 
of Rutherford, N. J. 


The “Agnes” Rose is a_ beautiful 
pale yellow flower with outer petals of 
a delicate creamy salmon hue. The 
flowers are borne singly and in great 
profusion. They are fragrant ana 
bloom early but only once in the sea- 
son. Because of its extreme earliness, 
great hardiness, and unique and at- 
tractive colour this Rose is expected to 
be very popular in Canada and the 
United States. 


The cross which produced the 
“Agnes” Rose was made in 1900 and 
has been under test at Ottawa ever 
since, during all of which time it has 
has never been noticeably injured by 
winter. 


Aster Yellows 


It is reported that the trouble 
known as Aster yellows is very prev- 
alent this year. Experiments now 
being conducted at the Boyee Thomp- 
son Institute, of Yonkers, N. Y., have 
thrown a new light on the subject. 
Dr. L. O. Kunkel, plant pathologist 
of the institute, has proved that the 
yellows are always transmitted by one 
certain insect known as a leaf-hopper. 
Although it is not yet known just 


what the leafhopper transmits or how 
he does it, Dr. Kunkel found that 
when a diseased plant and a healthy 
one were imprisoned in a small glass 
house, the contagion did not spread 
from one to the other unless this 
particular insect was present. Other 
insects of similar species were tried 
in the house, but though they might 
hop and seurry from the sick plant 
to the healthy one, the latter never 
contracted ‘‘yellows’’ until the leaf- 
hopper was introduced. 





Gladiolus Pilgrimage 


The New England Gladiolus Society 
held its first pilgrimage Saturday, 
August 28, at the beautiful estate of 
Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Haywood, at Vine 
Hill, Ipswich, Mass. Several of those 
who attended submitted very hand- 


some blooms of seedlings, and of the 
newer varieties of Gladioli. Among 
the novelties was a new light lavender 
Gladiolus named Mrs. Maude Hay- 
wood, in honor of the hostess. This 
variety was originated by Kirschoff, 
Sr. 

Eugene N. Fisher of Sharon had a 
particularly large number of seedlings, 
most of them unnamed. A lovely 
spike of his ‘‘ Rita Beck,’’ grown from 
a No. 4 bulb, was also exhibited. 


Tea was served by Mrs. Haywood 
on her large and comfortable porches, 
after an inspection had been made 
of the fields where her flowers are 
growing. Mrs. Haywood had on exhibi- 
tion a large number of Gladioli grown 
from bulbs which she had imported 
from Europe under special permit. 


It is expected that pilgrimages of 
this kind will become an annual fea- 
ture of the New England Gladiolus 
Society’s activities. 


THE NEW ROSE ‘‘AGNES,’’ WHICH HAS BEEN AWARDED THE AMERIOAN 
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Cultivation of Apples 


An increase of 47 barrels per acre 
as an average for a 10-year period 
for a cultivated orchard as compared 
with an orchard left in sod is the 
record obtained by horticulturists at 
the State Experiment Station at Gen- 
eva, N. Y. Based on these experiments 
and on many years of observation in 
the fruit sections of the state, these 
specialists advocate the cultivation of 
most orchards during the summer, 
followed by a cover crop in the early 
fall. 

In the Station tests, an average 
of 69 barrels per acre was secured for 
10 years in an orchard which was left 
in sod. During the same period, a cul- 
tivated orchard produced 116 barrels. 
The trees in the eultivated orchard 
also showed greater vigor and made 
more growth than those in sod. 

The beneficial effects of cultivation 
are believed to be due to the saving 
of the soil moisture and the lack of 
competition between the trees and the 
sod for moisture and plant food. Also, 
insect pests and diseases are very 
noticeably curtailed in cultivated or- 
chards where less protection is af- 
forded the inseets and disease organ- 
isms than they find in sod. 

It is pointed out, however, that 
where soils wash badly or on rocky 
land where cultivation would be diffi- 
cult, tillage would be impracticable. 
Also, the cost of cultivating an or- 
chard is greater than keeping it in 
sod, so that unless the net returns 
are greater from the cultivated or- 
chard there is no advantage in culti- 
vation. 


Robert Sturtevant Married 


No doubt the members of the Amer- 
ican Iris Society, scattered through- 
out the country, will be interested to 
learn of the marriage of the secretary, 
Mr. Robert Swann Sturtevant, of 
Wellesley, Mass., which took place on 
Saturday, August 28, at the home of 
the bride’s mother, Mrs. Louis Arthur 
Coolidge, in Milton. Mrs. Sturtevant, 
who was Miss Margaret Coolidge, is 
much interested in flower growing, 
and in her husband’s Iris activities. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sturtevant will make 
their home in Groton, Mass., Mr. 
Sturtevant being connected with the 
Lowthorpe School of Landscape Arch- 
itecture for Women. 


Vermont Plants 13,000,000 Trees 


The re-forestation of Vermont is 
going ahead at an encouraging pace. 
The State Forest Service is selling 
trees from its nurseries at cost, and 
up to date 13,000,000 of these trees 
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have been planted. The nurseries have 
3,000,000 trees available for planting 
next spring. Fully 2,250,000 trees have 
been planted in the state forests, of 
which there are fifteen, and the thirty- 
three town, village and city forests 
in the state, covering 6,600 acres, have 
taken 1,275,000 more. 


Gardens Lighted at Night 


In Auburn, N. Y., the interesting ex- 
periment has been made this summer of 
illuminating Rose gardens with flood 
lights. The method followed at Niagara 
Falls has been used, only of course on 
a small seale. The experiments have 
been made under the direction of an 
electric supply company to demon- 
strate the possibility of lighting gar- 
dens at the time when members of the 
family are often most free to enjoy the 
blooms. It is thought that the illumina- 





LATE SEPTEMBER WORK 





PLANT Peonies. If the roots are found 
to be somewhat dried up and shriv- 
eled when they arrive, place them in 
boxes of earth for a few days, keep- 
ing the earth moist. They will soon 
become plump again. The same re- 
sult is obtained by using moss and 
with less labor. 

TRANSPLANT Lilies of the Valley | 
which have been in the same spot | 
for several years or which have be- | 
come crowded. Keep only the best | 
bulbs. | 

PLANT hardy bulbs as soon as they | 
can be obtained. | 

REPOT Primroses in the window gar- 
den. 

MAKE cuttings from Geraniums and 
Begonias. 

MAKE over perennial borders, divid- 
ing the kinds which bloom in spring 
or summer. 

POT up and cut back strong growing 
Calendulas from the garden. They 
will bloom for several weeks in- 
doors. Dwarf Asters may also be 
potted up for flowering indoors. 

SET out shrubs and trees with the 
exception of Magnolias, Japanese 
Snowballs and the Tulip Tree. This 

| is the best time of the year to move 

| Beech trees. 

KEEP the herbaceous borders clean. 

As soon as the stalks die, cut them 

| off and put them on the compost 


pile. 

DO not cut the grass late in the sea- 
son; or, if the lawn must be mowed, 
set the knives high so that they will 

| not cut close to the ground. This 

| will allow the plants to become 
stronger and go into the winter in 
better condition than if cut short. 

TOMATOES, muskmelons, and other 
tender fruits may be protected from 
the early frosts by covering with 
sheets or hay. 

BRUSSELS sprouts and kale are two 
vegetables that are much better 
after they have been touched by the 
frost, which improves the flavor 
wonderfully. 

PARSLEY may be enjoyed all winter 
by transplanting a few roots into 
boxes. They will grow well in the 
kitchen or even in the cellar window. 

TREES can be set out for a new 
orchard in September and October. 
If the trees are received with the 
leaves still on, strip them off at 
once, 

CURRANTS and Gooseberries may be 
planted now. It is also the time to 
increase the stock of a _ favorite 
variety. Out the tips of the stems | 
into pieces three or four inches long | 
and tie them in bundles. Store in | 
damp sand, in a cool place, 
spring. 


until 
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tion of municipal Rose gardens would 
bring about a very large attendance in 
the evening. 


Flowers for the Sick 


For twenty years Mr. and Mrs. 
Charies Brown, of Athens, Ohio, have 
given over their entire summer to the 
raising of flowers for the sick. They 
specialize in Roses, which are sent not 
only to the loeal hospitals but also to 
those of Cincinnati, Cleveland and Co- 
lumbus. Many hundreds of blooms are 
distributed regularly and Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown have received countless letters 
expressing the gratitude and apprecia- 
tion of the recipients. 

Flowers which come from institu- 
tions or flower shows do much to 
brighten the lives of invalids and shut- 
ins, but Mr. and Mrs. Brown reason 
that persons like to think they are be- 
ing remembered by individuals so that 
flowers which have come from a pri- 
vate garden are especially treasured. 





PLANTING JAPANESE 
ANEMONES 


Dear Sir: I read with interest 
Miss Jardine’s article on Japanese 
Anemones in your September 1 issue. 
This lovely flower does not come to 
perfection in every garden, but with 
us here it thrives exceedingly well 
without special attention in a par- 
tially shaded place amongst Azaleas. 
This note is prompted by the state- 
ment that ‘‘Spring is the proper 
time to plant and they should never 
be planted in the fall.’’ 

Doubtless that is good sound advice 
for general practice, but once I made 
an experiment with fall division and 
transplanting of the Japanese Anem- 
ones which proved to be highly suc- 
cessful. Three years ago, wishing to 
increase our stock, twenty-two clumps 
were lifted and as many root cuttings 
as possible taken. It being the first 
week in December, our first intention 
was to heel the stock plants in a 
frame over winter, but the thought 
came to divide them and plant them 
back among the Azaleas just to see 
what would happen. They were given 
the usual covering of three or four 
inches of Pine needles, and I quite 
expected to record their nonappear- 
ance in the spring. It was the unex- 
pected that happened however, for not 
one out of the more than sixty divi- 
sions made failed to grow. 

The dividing line between success 
and failure is a very thin one and 
quite often we are not just sure where 
it is. 

—H. E. Downer. 


Vassar College 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Autumn Lawn Making 


There is no better time for making 
a lawn, especially in a season when 
there is abundant moisture. The aver- 
age man with a small place feels that 
spring is the proper time to do lawn 
work, but he is wrong. When grass 
seed is sown in the spring, and espe- 


cially when it is sown late, the grass - 


does not get well started until sum- 
mer comes, and then it has to contend 
with several weeks of hot, dry weather, 
during which it often suffers badly. 

When the lawn is made in Septem- 
ber, the grass has an opportunity to 
become well established before winter 
sets in, and then has the entire spring 
in which to become firmly anchored. 
Of course it is just as important to 
prepare the ground in the fall as in 
the spring, and that means providing 
for drainage. Many a lawn suffers 
not for lack of water but because 
the surplus water does not drain 
away. If the water table is close to 
the surface, it is very difficult to get 
grass to grow well. 

Home owners usually shy at the 
idea of installing tile drains, and yet 
this practice is not expensive and 
often works wonders in making land 
available for lawns and for gardens. 
A four-inch tile placed two and a 
half feet deep, with a drop of one- 
eighth of an inch to a foot, is sur- 
prisingly successful in carrying off 
excess water, a grade of one-six- 
teenth of an inch to a foot is safe 
if the tile is carefully laid. 

Perhaps there is no lower ground 
or brook to receive the water. In that 
event a blind well should be con- 
structed. This means digging out the 
ground for several feet below the 
lower point of the drain and filling 
it in with stones. Then the water 
works down through the stones and 
gradually seeps away. 

It is important to carefully grade 
the land where a lawn is to be made, 
giving it a very slight pitch so that 
surface water will run off. It is impor- 
tant to have soil that is loose and free 
from stones. There ought to be at 
least three inches of good loam. 

It is true that one can gradually 
improve a lawn by regular and gen- 
erous top dressing of screened com- 
post or rotted manure, but it is better 
to do the work right at the start. If 
old-fashioned, well rotted stable man- 
ure is available, use it generously. It 
is the best fertilizer. If it is not to 
be had at a reasonable price, use pul- 
verized sheep manure or pulverized 
poultry manure. The last named, by 
the way, is proving very satisfactory 





as a lawn dressing. Some gardeners 
prefer it to sheep manure. 

For the ordinary soil such as is found 
in suburban sections, the sensible 
thing to do is to use a regulation mix- 
ture such as can be obtained from any 
reliable seed house. Very fair lawns 
are made, though, with Kentucky Blue 
Grass and Red Top, four pounds of 
the former to one pound of the latter. 
Some White Clover can be added if 
desired. The reason for using Red 
Top and White Clover is that Blue 
Grass is slow to start. Both Red Top 
and Clover start quickly and cover 
the ground the first year, while the 
Blue Grass is getting under way. If 
Blue Grass were used alone, the weeds 
would get too much of a start before 
it could cover the ground. The Red 
Top will probably be crowded out 
after a year or two, but the White 
Clover will hang on longer. 

Clover should never be used for 
grass walks, tennis courts or putting 
greens, as it stains the clothes and 
shoes, and is too soft. If a lawn is 
to be made in a shady place or on the 
side of a banking or in any other un- 
usual position, it is best to ask the 
seedsman for especially prepared mix- 
tures. 

Just now much is being heard about 
the use of Bent grasses. These 
grasses are particularly adapted for 
soil which is somewhat sour. In only 


FRITILLARIA IMPERIALIS 
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a few sections of the country are the 
results satisfactory when seed is sown. 
It is a common and growing practice 
to plant what are called stolons. These 
are purchased from concerns which 
chop up the roots of the Bent grasses, 
these pieces being sown instead of 
seeds. The Bent grasses spread un- 
derground, making a solid mat, having 
a wholly different habit from Ken- 
tucky Blue Grass. It is said that one 
runner planted in early September 
in good garden soil will cover a space 
six feet in diameter within a year. 

When these Bent grasses are used, 
it is customary to rely upon sulphate 
of ammonia as a fertilizer. It has to 
be used carefully in order to prevent 
burning, but helps to keep out all the 
weeds, like Dandelions and Plantain, 
which are often a nuisance in lawns. 
These weeds do not like an acid soil, 
and refuse to grow where sulphate of 
ammonia is used. 

This is a good time to get rid of 
Dandelions and Plantains in established 
lawns. The latter will die if cut off an 
inch or more below the ground with an 
Asparagus knife. Probably the best 
plan to use for eliminating the Dande- 
lion is to inject a little gasoline into 
the crown of each plant. 





THE CROWN IMPERIAL 


Fritillaria imperialis is one of the 
strongest growing plants of the genus, 
which consists of about 70 species. 
It is one of the old-fashioned garden 
plants, common years ago, but today 
is not planted so extensively, possi- 
bly owing to its fetid odor. Being 
exceptionally vigorous in growth, it 
requires deep planting, rich soil, and 
plenty of room. The bulbs should be 
planted at least six inches below the 
surface of the soil, and well decayed 
manure should be worked into the 
soil, about the same distance below 
the bulbs. 

Early fall planting is best, and if 
possible, in a position slightly shaded, 
especially from the midday sun. If 
given a full southern exposure the 
flowers are likely to be smaller and 
short lived. This Fritillaria does best 
if planted in groups in the herba- 
ceous border, as the foliage of the 
various plants around give it the 
required shade, and helps to bring 
out the best the plant can give. Under 
these conditions it will increase rap- 
idly, making division necessary every 
three years. It is a native of Persia 
and flowers as a rule at the end of 
March. 

—Francis Lazenby. 
Harvard University 
Botanic Garden. 
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THE CULTURE OF BULBS* 


Bulbs, at least such of them as can 
now be imported, are beginning to 
arrive in this country. Several ship- 
ments of Tulips, Hyacinths, Crocuses, 
and other bulbs have been distributed 
among the dealers, and the latter have 
begun filling orders. This means that 
planting can be started at the end of 
this month or early in October. 

It is especially appropriate, there- 
fore, that a book about bulbs should 
come to hand now. In ‘‘The Culture 
of Buibs,’’* by Sir L. J. Cotter, Bart., 
a work of unusual worth has been pro- 
duced. It is written, to be sure, from 
an English standpoint, but on the 
whole the cultural suggestions are ap- 
plicable to American conditions, with 
such modifications as any grower’s 
common sense will teach him to make. 
We do not often say of an English 
book that it is indispensable to Amer- 
ican gardeners, but we feel certain 
that no amateur would be willing to 
be separated from this book when 
once it had found a place in his 
library. 

The author starts with a much- 
needed explanation of the differences 
between bulbs, corms, and tubers, with 
illustrations. The time has_ been 
reached when American gardeners 
should no longer apply the term bulb 
loosely to the corms of Gladioli, and 
tubers of Dahlias. In his description 
of corms tke author mentions that if 
they are carefully cut through the 
center, from top to bottom, and the 
freshly cut sides protected by some 
such substance as lime, in nine cases 
out of ten each half will grow. This is 
a valuable hint for amateur Gladiolus 
growers who wish to increase their 
stock of rare varieties quickly. 

The statement is also made that 
tubers of various plants, particularly 
Tuberous Begonias and Gloxinias, 
may be increased rapidly by cutting 
them in the same manner as potatoes, 

*“*The Culture of Bulbs,’’ by Sir L. J. 


Cotter, Bart., published by Hutchinson & 
Company, London. Price $2.55. 
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care being exercised to see that each 
part has at least one living eye. 

In his discussion of planting prac- 
tices the author attributes most of the 
fungoid pests, which are the bane of 
the bulb grower’s life, to the careless 
use of manure; yet, he believes in 
using soil which is highly fertile. He 
says that manure is beneficial if 
buried a foot below the surface of 
large bulbs, and six inches below small 
bulbs. He admits, however, that per- 
sonally he never uses natural manures, 
except as a mulch, pinning his faith 
to artificial fertilizers. He uses bone 
meal at the rate of four to five ounces 
to the square yard where the soil is 
being prepared for autumn planting. 

Where rotted manure is to be used 
as a mulch it should be put on early 
in the autumn so that it will be well 
washed into the ground, and the resi- 
due disintegrated before the winter 
sets in. It is interesting to have the 
opinion of this expert that the heavy 
surface application of manures in the 
depth of winter and early spring does 
far more harm than good by prevent- 
ing the sun’s rays from penetrating 
the soil. 

The tables sometimes used to indi- 
eate the depth of planting are not 
liked by Sir John. His rough and 
ready rule is to cover each bulb with 
soil to a little more than double its 
depth. The planting of early. Tulips in 
September, and of all other varieties 
by the end of October is advised. 
Some American experts will suggest 
that September is a little early, as 
there is danger of the tops starting 
into growth before winter sets in. 

No objection is made to the use of 
a dibber in planting small bulbs, but 
emphasis is placed on the necessity 
for having a dibber which is blunt at 
the end instead of being pointed. The 
blunt dibber leaves a hole which is as 
large at the bottom as at the top, with 
the result that there is no danger of 
air spaces under the bulbs. 

The amateur is advised to confine 
himself to bulbs of one particular 
species when planting beds of Daffo- 
dils or Hyacinths. It is different with 
Tulips, apparently, the colors of 
which may be mixed with impunity. 
‘Nature has been especially kind to 
the Tulip in this respect; no matter 
how many hundreds or thousands of 
these flowers are planted together 
their colors never seem to clash.’’ 

A warning is given against the 
planting of Hyacinths in any but 
sheltered positions. ‘‘Should the sit- 
uation be in the least exposed the 
slightest breeze will, with the assis- 
tance of the heavy trusses, cause the 
stems to break, leaving many un- 
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sightly gapes in the bed or border. 
Again the Hyacinth, unlike any other 
bulb, instead of improving with kind 
treatment deteriorates year by year 
until, in a short time, nothing is left 
except a sort of attenuated Bluebell.’’ 

Mention is made of the plan, now 
being followed quite generally in 
England, of carpeting bulb beds with 
some low growing plant. A carpet of 
Forget-me-nots, pierced, at intervals 
of a foot, by tall yellow Tulips, gives 
a lovely effect. A carpet of white 
Arabis with scarlet Tulips peeping 
through, is a sight which will be 
remembered. Even Gladioli may be 
grown through a carpet, it appears, 
for the author describes huge beds 
entirely composed of medium-sized 
Snapdragons of one color with Gladi- 
oli of a complementary color planted 
throughout the bed, eighteen inches 
apart. It would be stirring, without 
doubt, to behold a bed of Primrose 
Queen Snapdragons with the deep 
blue Gladiolus, Baron Hulot, rising 
above it. 

The following is given as a list of 
bulbs which will do just as well under 
trees as in the open: Crocuses, Fritil- 
larias, Daffodils, Narcissi, Star of 
Bethlehems, Tulips, and Grape Hya- 
cinths. It is pointed out, though, that 
these bulbs may not be expected to 
thrive and multiply year after year 
unless they are given an annual appli- 
eation of well-rotted farm manure or 
artificial fertilizers in the autumn. 

Only the first few chapters of the 
book have been covered in this outline. 
Succeeding chapters give detailed in- 
structions for handling the more im- 
portant bulbs, both outdoors and in. 
There are chapters on propagation, 
diseases, and pests, and finally an 
alphabetical list of practically every 
bulb in cultivation, with notes as to 
their care and habits. This feature 
occupies more than one-half of the 
volume, which thus becomes a real 
encyclopedia of bulbous knowledge. 





TOPPING PINE TREES 


Would any harm be done if I should top 
my Scotch pine trees, which are now about 
twelve feet high, to stop their upright growth 
and make them bushy ? 


We advise against topping your 
Seotch pine trees. It probably would 
not injure them in the sense that it 
would cause them to die, but it would 
certainly interfere with their symmet- 
rical development. It might be that 
they would become bushy in a way 
that would suit you, but on the other 
hand they might take on a very mis- 
shapen appearance. It is impossible 
to tell what will happen when the 
leader of such trees is cut back. 
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Forcing Bulbs Indoors* 


Such Narcissi as the Paper Whites, 
Poeticus, Von Sion and the Jonquils 
are the easiest bulbs to force. What 
the results from the use of American 
grown bulbs will be remains to be seen, 
but they are worth experimenting with, 
at least. Hyacinths come next in choice. 
The Romans bloom earlier than the 
Dutch. If planted early in October 
they will be ready by Christmas. 

If Tulips are chosen, order the early 
blooming varieties, for plant lice often 
develop on the slower growing kinds. 
The catalogues usually list varieties 
of Tulips which force well. No other 
kinds should be planted indoors. 
Crocuses do well in the house, espe- 
cially when planted in groups. 

The soil for bulb planting should 
not be too heavy. Heavy soil clings 
firmly together when moistened, due to 
clay in it. Light soil falls apart. If the 

_ soil seems to be a heavy one, lighten it 
with sand, adding about one-third sand 
to the amount required. Sand not only 
lightens soil, but it helps by carrying 
surplus water off. Free the potting soil 
from lumps and stones;-if necessary, 
sift it. 

Bulbs may be planted in pots, pans 
or flats. Pans are low crocks. Flats are 
low boxes of about four inches in 
height. The bottom of a flat ought to 
have holes in it or spaces for drainage. 
Many bulbs can be planted in a single 
flat, just as closely together as possible. 
When the bulbs are almost ready to 
bloom they may be transplanted into 
separate pots. Bulbs need just enough 
space to grow in, without touching 
neighboring bulbs. Suppose the pot to 
be a five-inch one: allow two Dutch 
Hyacinths to such a pot; three Roman 
ones; two Von Sion Daffodils; two 
Paper White Narecissi; three Poeti- 
cus; four Jonquils; five Tulips — or 
four if they be large ones; six to eight 
Crocuses; and eight to ten Freesias. 

After all the materials are gathered 
together, proceed with the potting 
after this fashion. Place a curved bit 
of broken crock over the hole, with the 
concave surface down. This prevents 
the soil from trickling through, but lets 
air in. Put an inch of drainage ma- 
terial in the pot, but less in pans and 
flats. Broken crocks, turf or sod, char- 
coal or even stone may be used for 
drainage. The soil goes next. 

Hyacinths should be potted so that 
their noses are one-half inch below the 
surface of the soil; Tulips, one-quarter 
inch below the surface; and the Nar- 
cissus group above the soil. The upper 





* Adapted from a Bulletin of the Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden. 


surface of soil in a pot should be one 
inch below the edge of the pot. This 
space is allowed for watering, so that 
soil will not flood over the edge of the 
pot when water is put on. After this, 
put a little sand over the soil, a layer 
not more than an eighth of an inch 


‘ thick. This sand bed acts as a drainage 


area, allowing water to trickle down 
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and away from the bulb. Now place the 
bulbs in their sand beds. Leave just 
space enough between the bulbs so that 
no two touch. Neither should they 
touch the sides of the pot. Cover with 
soil, pressing it down firmly about the 
bulbs. Now they are ready for the 
season of rest. 

All potted bulbs except Freesias and 
Oxalis should be placed in a dark, cold 
place for four to ten weeks. Roman 
Hyacinths may be brought in after a 








INDOOR BULB PLANTING TABLE 


Depth Distance 
to Plant Apart 


Names of Bulbs Inches Inches Time of Bloom Cultural Information 
Anemone % 1% March Bulbs will keep for years. 
Astilbe Japonica yy lin Februaryto Produces large, feathery 

6-in. April spikes. Plant in garden in 
pot spring. Hardy. 

Calla 1% lin Christmason Commences growth immedi- 
7-in. ately after potting. Needs 
pot rich soil and liquid fer- 

tilizer. 

Croeus wy 1% Grow in 6-in. pans. Keeps 
in good condition for a 
week. 

Daffodils Y, 14% #£«January Keep cool and dark until 

roots are well started. 

Freesia 1 5 December to After flowering ripen off 

April the bulbs to force again. 

Gladiolus 1 2 Easter Commence forcing about 
Christmas. Grow in deep 
boxes. Needs a tempera- 
ture of 50°. 

Hyacinth % 1% January Start foreing in October in 
a cool room. Raise the 
temperature gradually to 
55°. 

Hyacinth, Grape 1to3 3to4 January Easily foreed. Has small 
spikes covered with flow- 
ers. 

Hyacinth, Roman i, Christmason Foreed in three weeks. 
Spikes often need stak- 
ing. 

Iris 3 3% January Commence forcing early in 
December. Eight weeks 
necessary. 

Ixia 1 1 March Eighteen inches tall with 
many star-like flowers. 

Lily, Easter 1 lin March Require 16 to 20 weeks to 
6-in. force. Must be kept free 
pot from aphides. 

Lily-of-the-Valley Yy 1% January Plant in sand and give 
strong bottom heat, a 
temperature of 90° and 
much humidity. 

Paper Whites %, 1 December Grow in 6-in. pots. Needs 
four weeks to flower. 

Oxalis 1 1 January Grow in hanging baskets or 
pots. Bulbs increase rap- 
idly, but force slowly. 

Ranunculus ey 2 March Have red ball-like flowers. 

Seilla 3 4 January Forced in three weeks. 

Tulip \, 5 January Use Due van Thol for early 


foreing. Doubles will not 
foree until after the first 
of January. 
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month’s rest. Paper Whites require 
even less time. The object of this rest- 
ing period is to give time for the roots 
to develop slowly and surely before the 
plants are brought into the light. The 
pots may be stored for this resting 


period either indoors or outdoors. If 
they are to go indoors, select a cold, 


dark place, such as a cool cellar or 
basement. The bulbs must be watered 
once or twice a week. 

If a trench outside is dug, it must 


be at least eighteen inches deep, and 
wide enough to take in the widest re- 
ceptacles. Place two inches of coal 
ashes on the bottom of the trench. This 
layer assists drainage and offers an 
obstacle in the path of ascending 
worms. Now the pots of bulbs are 
placed on the ashes and soil put all 
about and above them. Fill in the rest 
of the trench with soil or coal. Coal 
ashes form a looser layer than that 
made by soil and so is easier to shovel 
away in cold weather. Never use wood 
ashes, because of the lye in them. Leave 
the bulbs until you wish to take them 
into the house to flower. Allow six 
weeks for the development of most 
kinds, but less for Paper Whites and 
Roman Hyacinths. 

When the pots come out of the dark- 
ness, do not immediately bring them 
into direct sunshine. Let this be grad- 
ual, first leaving them in a darkened 
part of a room, and finally when the 
buds begin to open, see that they re- 
ceive the direct sunlight. Water freely, 
for it helps the blossom to unfold. 
Never let a pot stand where a draft 
strikes the plant, or the blossoms will 
blast before unfolding. 

Hyacinths are often forced in spe- 
cial glasses. Paper White Narcissi are 
grown readily in pebbles and water. 
The pebbles are placed in the bottom 
of the glass or earthen dish. Upon 
this layer, place the bulbs and sur- 
round them with pebbles for the pur- 
pose of steadying them. Water should 
he poured in so that it covers the base 
of each bulb. These dishes of bulbs 
ought to go into a dark closet until 
good root growth has developed. Paper 
White Narecissi, Von Sions and the 
Poeticus may be buried in fibre or 
sand, but leaving the noses of the bulbs 
sticking out. Treat these as you would 
those planted in pebbles and water, ex- 
cept that the entire mass must be al- 
ways saturated with water. The Due 
von Thal tulips, which are dwarf, 
may be foreed in pebbles and water 
and will bloom earlier than any other 
kinds. Keep them cool and dark un- 
til roots are formed. 
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A Rare Chinese Tree 


The tree-lover frequently meets 
with pleasant surprises, especially in 
the gardens and streets of our older 
towns. Tucked away here and there 
are many rare and interesting trees 
whose existence often becomes known 
to the botanist only when they burst 
into flower or fruit. Such a surprise 
happened to me recently when, in re- 
sponse to a telephone message, I paid 
a visit to Mr. William L. MeKee’s 
summer home at Bristol, R. L 

The estate faces Narragansett Bay 





Ch’un’’ (Fragrant Onion-tree) and 
its young shoots are gathered, cooked 
and eaten as a vegetable after the 
manner of spinach. To the foreigners 
in China it is the Chinese Mahogany, 
on account of its timber which is 
beautifully marked with rich red 
bands on a yellowish brown ground. 
The wood is fragrant and easily 
worked, does not warp or crack and 
is highly esteemed for window sashes, 
door joists and furniture. 

Under forest conditions in China 


FLOWERS AND LEAVES OF CEDRELA SINENSIS 


and is singularly rich in trees of many 
sorts, and, blossoming for the first 
time was the particular tree which 
occasioned my visit. It proved to be 
Cedrela sinensis, a friendly tree, 
which brought back vividly to mem- 
ory years of wanderings in the heart 
of China. In that land it is not only 
common but one of the most valued 
of hardwood trees. To the Chinese it 


this Cedrela has a straight trunk with 
relatively few branches and grows 80 
feet tall; Mr. McKee’s tree is nearly 
40 feet tall with an irregular, much 
branched crown and a short trunk 
measuring five and one-half feet in 
girth and clad with flaking, dark gray 
bark. When or by whom this fine tree 
was planted is not known with cer- 
tainty, but to Mr. MceKee’s knowledge 


is the ‘‘Ch’un tuen shu’”’ or ‘‘ Hsiang it has been there for thirty years, al- 
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though it has never borne flowers 
until this year. 

On the day of my visit, August 
fifth, nearly every shoot bore a sub- 
terminal, much-branched, pendent 
panicle each from one and one-half to 
two and one-half feet long with a 
multitude of flowers themselves small, 
milk white and slightly fragrant. The 
leaves measure two feet in length and 
are equally pinnate with from ten to 
fifteen or more pairs of leaflets. They 
very closely resemble those of the 
Tree of Heaven, but when crushed 
lack the unpleasant odor of that tree 
and are without the characteristic 
glandular teeth at the base. With its 
large and handsome foliage and abun- 
dant masses of flowers Cedrela sinensis 
is strikingly ornamental. 

Mr. and Mrs. McKee may well be 
proud of having flourishing in their 
garden so fine a specimen of one of 
the handsomest and most useful of 
Oriental trees. 

—E. H. Wilson. 
Arnold Arboretum 





FUCHSIAS 


Although less often seen than in 
former years, Fuchsias retain a 
measure of popularity. They are good 
plants for window boxes or for porch 
decoration in summer. Cuttings taken 
now will root in about three weeks in 
a temperature around seventy de- 
grees. The best cuttings are procured 
from plants growing outdoors. Select 
a sucker if possible and cut under a 
good strong joint. It is especially im- 
portant to use a sucker for a leader 
if a pyramid or conical shaped plant 
is desired. It is a good plan to stop 
the leader about every fourth joint. 
Doing this encourages the formation 
of side breaks, which require more 
judgment in stopping, so as to have 
the sides of the plant evenly balanced. 
One has to pinch the strong growths 
rather hard, trying at the same time 
to cover the thin parts. 

Small plants grow rapidly in a 
compost of equal parts of loam, leaf 
mold, well-decayed cow manure and 
sand, but as they increase in size and 
vigor, a gradual increase in loam, with 
less leaf mold and sand, should be 
made. When being potted in the pots 
in which they are to be flowered the 
loam used should be rough and fibrous. 
A temperature of sixty degrees dur- 
ing the night, with a rise of ten or 
fifteen degrees during the day, is 
about right for Fuchsias. 

Old plants may be wintered in any 
temperature above freezing, giving 
enough water to keep the wood from 
shriveling. 
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Hydrangeas in Tubs 


Hydrangeas which are forced in- 
doors for Easter may also be flowered 
in tubs on the lawn or on porches in 
summer. Left-over Easter plants if cut 
back and planted out of doors when 
warm weather comes and taken up in 


. the fall will make good plants for sum- 


mer blooming the second year. In the 
south and in warm localities like the 
islands of Nantucket and Martha’s 
Vineyard, these Hydrangeas may be 
left in the ground all the year round, 
with only the danger that they will 
lose their buds from frost occasionally. 
They suffer when the temperature goes 
below 10 degrees above zero. 

In the colder sections, some garden 
makers like to keep them in the ground 





color of these flowers is pink, but in 
certain soils they turn blue. The blue 
color is deemed desirable in most sec- 
tions, but in some places where blue 
predominates, the efforts of gardeners 
are directed towards keeping them 
pink. This matter of color is apparently 
determined by soil conditions. The ad- 
dition of alum in solution to the soil 
and the sprinkling of iron filings or 
rusty nails over the soil in the tubs 
often brings about a change of color, 
although the blue tints produced are 
not always satisfactory. When prop- 
erly cared for these Hydrangeas pro- 
duce an enormous number of flowers, 
two or three hundred sometimes being 
counted on a single plant. 





HANDSOME TUBBED HYDRANGEAS EACH CARRYING OVER THREE 
HUNDRED FLOWER HEADS 


during the summer, putting them in 
pots or tubs when cold weather comes. 
The best plan to follow, though, is to 
keep them in their permanent recep- 
tacles, moving them to a frost-proof 
cellar late in autumn, when the leaves 
have fallen. They should be kept rather 
dry until spring, and then repotted in 
new soil, the preceding year’s growth 
being cut back to two pairs of buds. 

A mixture of loam, leaf mold and 
sand makes a good potting soil. The 
addition of ground bone and pulverized 
sheep manure is helpful. A little liquid 
manure given occasionally during the 
growing season, but before the flowers 
have developed, is helpful. If it is pre- 
ferred to grow the plants in the garden, 
they can be lifted in the fall and stored 
over winter in a coldframe or pit, if a 
ball of earth is kept on the roots. 

It is the Hortensias which are most 
commonly grown in tubs. The natural 


MONTBRETIAS 


This season has been favorable for 
the growing of Montbretias, the pop- 
ularity of which has greatly increased 
with the introduction of new and im- 
proved varieties. Larger size is being 
attained and newer shades. Three par- 
ticularly good kinds are George Da- 
vidson, orange yellow; King Edmund, 
golden yellow; and Ernest Davidson, 
orange, suffused with carmine. 

The Montbretias are as easy to 
grow as Gladioli, and are hardier, the 
bulbs often wintering successfully 
out of doors with little protection, 
although it is better, in the North 
to take them up. Their season to 
bloom is long, extending from early 
August to October, and they are de- 
lightful as eut flowers. They give bril- 
lianee and high color to the garden at 
a time when good flowers are scarce 
and can be used advantageously in the 
hardy border. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 








Harlan P. Kelsey, J. Horace Me- 
Farland, and the other gentlemen of 
the committee which prepared and is- 
sued ‘‘Standardized Plant Names’’ 
are now getting dividends of 
satisfaction, although unfortunately 
they are still about $7,000 behind, so 
far as actual cash goes. The satisfac- 
tion comes in finding that a large 
percentage of seedsmen and nursery- 
men, as well as horticultural institu- 
tions are adopting the nomenclature 
recommended by them. The ultimate 
result will be a real standardization 
of plant names, although some 
changes will be necessary, and un- 
doubtedly the process will take years. 

When we come across the new 
names in the catalogues, it is a bit 
startling, however. Glancing through 
the list of shrubs, my eye rests on the 
words ‘‘Hydrangea Peegee.’’ I won- 
der for a moment what they mean, 
although the fact soon dawns upon me 
that this is an ingenious contraction 
of the botanical name ‘‘paniculata 
grandiflora’’—one which has been 
long recognized in the trade. Snowhill 
Hydrangea arouses curiosity, but 
proves to be H. arborescens grandi- 
flora, which has heretofore been called 
the Snowball Hydrangea. 

With this as a beginning, it becomes 


almost a game to run down through 
the pages and guess at the identity 
of the newly christened shrubs. It 
takes a good bit of guessing to place 
Jetbead, which is, it appears, Rhodo- 
typos kerrioides, formerly known as 
the white Kerria. 

Garland Spiraea is an appropriate 
name for Spiraea arguta, which flow- 
ers early in May, and Rock Spray is 
an ingenious cognomen which has been 
applied to Cotoneaster microphylla, a 
trailing shrub the white flowers of 
which do indeed spread themselves 
over a rock. 

It gives us pause to find our old 
friend the Sweet Pepper Bush (Cleth- 
ra alnifolia) catalogued as Summer- 
sweet, but no doubt we shall soon 
become accustomed to the change, even 
as we shall to the transition of the 
Shadbush (Amelanchier canadensis) 
to Downy Shadblow. 

It seems that the Evergreen Bitter- 
sweet has been retired, a fact which 
some of us have overlooked in pre- 
paring copy for the press. Bigleaf 
Winterereeper is the new name for 
this evergreen plant (Evonymus rad- 
icans vegetus).. Evonymus radicans 
is merély Wintercreeper, while the 
variety Carrieri is the Glossy Winter- 
creeper. Incidentally, one of the cat- 
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alogues in introducing the Bronze 
Winterereeper (Evonymus radicans 
colorata) which was named by the 
Arnold Arboretum, and the foliage of 
which is bright red during the winter 
months. 

All in all, the catalogues assume 
a new interest now that they are 
falling into line with the suggestions 
made in ‘‘Standardized Plant 
Names.’’ It has been a long, hard pull 
but the achievement is one which will 
go down in horticultural history and 
keep the memory of the gentlemen re- 
sponsible for it green for many a 
year after they have been ceased from 
their labors, which, let us hope, will 
be a long time hence. 


I was interested to go through Hor- 
ticultural Hall the morning after the 
close of the recent exhibition to note 
the perennials in vases which were 
still fresh and attractive looking, 
proving that they were valuable for 
cut flower purposes. The Delphin- 
iums were in fairly good condition. 
The Blazing Stars were almost as 
fresh as when cut. The Heliopsis, 
with its bright yellow, single flowers, 
looked as though it had been cut only 
a few hours. The Gaillardias were 
almost equally fresh. Achillea rosea 
and its yellow neighbor, filipendulina, 
were particularly fresh looking. These 
are not very refined flowers, and have a 
strong, although not unpleasant odor. 
It would seem that they would be 
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particularly attractive for the deco- 
ration of country homes. 

The brilliant orange-yellow blooms 
of the Siberian Wallflower were part- 
icularly noticeable for their fresh- 
ness. 

Veronica subsessilis was still in 
good condition, although not making 
a very ornamental subject. Two Lilies, 
auratum and tigrinum, were so fresh 
that it was possible to send them to 
hospitals. The Phlox had wilted some- 
what, but still looked well and the 
Blue Daylily, also held up its head 
well. Evidently all these perennials 
can be depended upon to give satis- 
faction when cut and taken indoors. 





A bed of the Mayflower Verbena 
at the Harvard Botanic Garden has 
been blooming with great freedom 
for several months, illustrating the 
value of this new variety for garden 
work. I have also seen it in other 
places, where it has been equally ef- 
fective. It looks particularly well when 
edged with blue Lobelia, and in a 
sunny location with good soil com- 
pletely covers the ground. 

The color of this Verbena is very 
much like that of the Trailing Arbu- 
tus, or as it is called in New England, 
the Mayflower, and it spreads rapidly. 
The plant is equally good for indoor 
cultivation, as was shown by the ex- 
hibits which Mrs. R. M. Saltonstall 
made at Horticultural Hall on several 
occasions last winter. 


Another bed at the Harvard Bo- 
tanie Garden at Cambridge which has 
attracted much attention is made up 
of Hemerocallis hybrids raised by 
C. Betscher, of Dover, Ohio. Mr. Bet- 
scher has been singularly successful 
in his work with these Daylilies, pro- 
ducing varieties which follow one an- 
other in succession, so as to maintain 
a continuous bloom nearly all summer. 

I am sure that Daylilies have a 
bright future. They are among the 
cleanest looking of all our garden 
perennials, the colors harmonizing 
well with most other material. It is 
true that the flowers are fugitive, 
lasting but a day, but well established 
plants produce as many as eighteen 
or twenty flowers on a stem, which 
ensures a long succession. If the flow- 
ers are cut when in bud, all of them 
will open. All forms of the Hemero- 
callis are easily increased by division, 
and this work can be done in the au- 
tumn as well as in the spring. 





I find in The Garden, an English 
paper, some very interesting hints for 
the novel use of bulbs in winter. The 
suggestion is made, for example, that 
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bulbs like Roman MHyacinths be 
planted in large shells instead of in 
bowls. No drainage will be required 
if fibre is used instead of earth. It is 
said that an unusual effect can be 
created by sprinkling lawn grass seed 
thickly over the fibre as soon as the 
flower buds begin to show. The entire 
surface will soon be carpeted with 
greenery, making an interesting foil 
for the flowers. 

Another suggestion involves the 
planting of bulbs in a sponge. The 
plan is to cut slits in the sponge, the 
bulbs being inserted is these slits. 
Roman Hyacinths have been found 
more useful than most other bulbs. 
When the bulbs have been set 
in place, twine is looped around the 
sponge, so that it can be suspended 
from a support. 

The sponge containing the bulbs 
is soaked in water for a few hours. 
Then after draining, it is hung in a 
dark place and additional soakings 
given at intervals. When the roots 
have been made, the sponge is hung 
in a light warm roem. The sponge 
may also be covered with greenery by 
sprinkling grass seeds over it. 
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THE BLAZING STAR 


THE LIATRIS 


The ease with which the Liatris 
ean be cultivated in gardens prob- 
ably accounts, in part, for the grow- 
ing popularity of this perennial, which 
has the common name of Blazing 
Star. 

The Liatris grows in spikes on 
straight, stiff stems, and is not grace- 
ful enough to make it very useful as 
a cut flower. Neither are its purple 
blooms especially attractive at close 
range. When growing in a fair-sized 
border, however, the Liatris makes 
an excellent accent plant. Its spikes 
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extend far above most other peren- 
nials, and it has little difficulty in 
withstanding wind and rain. The 
spikes have especial interest in the 
fact that, unlike those of the Gladi- 
olus, and many other flowers with 
which garden makers are familiar, 
the first blooms open at the top, the 
inflorescence gradually extending 
down the stems. 

The Liatris is a native American 
plant, a variety growing in the West 
being commonly known as Kansas 
Gay Feather. The species most often 
cultivated in gardens is L. pyenos- 
tachya which begins blooming in late 
August, and continues to flower for 
several weeks. A longer season may be 
enjoyed by also planting L. calostelma, 
which blooms in July and August, 
having rich purple flowers in contrast 
to those of other species named, which 
are rosy purple. 

The Liatris will grow in almost 
any soil, and can be divided readily 
in the fall or spring. 





A FIELD OF RED-TOPPED GRASS 


I have seen the smoke curling up 
from the snow-crowned summit of 
Mount Etna. I have seen the beautiful 
sloping sides of Fuji-Yama. I have 
seen El Misti from Arequipa. I have 
seen the exquisite tender shades of 
blue in the Muir Glacier in Alaska. 
I have seen them all and I have left 
them made richer by their beauty. 
But when I see the breezes blowing 
over a field of red-topped grass, I am 
willing to go to Heaven to rest for an 
aeon or two, but I want to come 
back to paint it, to put the magical 
beauty of it all on canvas, for one 
life time is too short for the enjoy- 
ment of the beauty of our New Eng- 
land fields in the Autumn when the 
grasses have ripened. 

—M. R. Case. 
Hillerest Gardens, 
Weston, Mass. 





LEUCOTHOE CATESBAEI 


Leucothoe Catesbaei is a very useful 
evergreen which may be planted suc- 
cessfully at this season. The thick 
leaves are shiny and handsome, espe- 
cially in winter, when they turn a 
fine, rich bronze. Sprays of the foliage 
keep a long time when cut and are 
ornamental for house decoration when 
flowers are scarce. Although the shrub 
is especially prized for its winter 
beauty, it is even handsomer in spring, 
when it produces racemes of white, 
bell-like flowers all along the arching 
branches. 

Leucothoe Catesbaei is fond of moist 
locations, and thrives particularly 
well along the banks of streams, 
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where it is shaded by taller shrubs or 
by trees. Indeed, many people have 
come to believe that this is the only 
suitable situation for the plant, but 
in point of fact it will flourish in 
almost any spot that is not too dry, 
even in full sunlight, although a pref- 
erence for shady places is shown by 
the fact that it flowers less freely 
when exposed to the sun. This Leuco- 
thoe is reasonably hardy but not 
infrequently suffers from the cold 
weather to the extent of having some 
leaves discolored, for which reason a 
sheltered position is desirable. 





THE VERONICAS 


There is a long list of Veronicas, 
or Speedwells, although V. spicata, 
seems to be the most common. This 
species, with its violet-blue flowers on 
eighteen-inch stems, in August, is very 
common. A finer species is Veronica 
longifolia, with lilae-blue (flowers 
about two feet high, but the variety 
subsessilis is so great an improve- 
ment that it is by all means the one 
to choose. 

The plant itself is unusually vigor- 
ous and earries dark green foliage, 
above which long branching stems of 
rich blue flowers stand sturdy and 
erect. There is no other Veronica 
which earries such large spikes or 
produces flowers of so dark a shade. 
They are not very satisfactory as cut 
flowers, to be sure, but they are 
charming in the garden. 

Then there is a V. ineana, a low 
growing species, which is prized more 
for its silvery foliage than for its 
blue flowers, although the latter are 
by no means insignificant. 

Finally there are two prostrate 
species, V. repens and V. rupestris, 
both of which are excellent for rock 
gardens. The flowers of V. repens are 
white, and the flowers of V. rupestris 
are blue. 





A LATE FLOWERING VINE 


Polygonum baldschuanicum is an 
excellent but little known late flower- 
ing climber which, from August until 
late in the fall, produces large clus- 
ters of pinkish white or nearly white 
flowers. The bright green leaves are 
ovate or oblong-ovate in outline, 
heart-shaped at the base and from 
two to four inches long. The vine 
grows to a height of about twenty feet 
and looks its best when climbing into 
loosely branched trees, as it bears its 
flowers chiefly on the upper part of 
the stems. It has the distinct advan- 
tage of carrying its flowers over a 
much longer period than most late 
blooming vines. 
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Landscape ¢ Gladioli® 


The matter of Gladioli for land- 
scape work is something that has not 
been given generally the attention and 
thought that it really requires. It has 


not been understood that a variety 
may be excellent for exhibition work 
but absolutely useless for landscape 
planting. By landseape planting I 
mean garden decoration and the use 
of flowers, perhaps in mass, perhaps 
mixed in the borders, for color effect 
in the open. 

There are three or four require- 
ments. The flower must stand erect at 
all times. It must have keeping qual- 
ities. The length of the blooming pe- 
riod is important, and effectiveness in 
mass is a consideration. 

You will find that those Gladioli 
which stand most erect have rather 
small flowers. Large heads cannot 
stand up. You will find, also, as a 
rule, that the Primulinus varieties are 
best adapted @for landscape work. 
Alma Gluck is an example. It does not 
grow very tall and will always stand 
erect. Vanity, on the contrary, is 
worthless for landscape work, being 
too tall. The little wild Primulinus 
species always stands erect. That is 
why Primulinus hybrids inheriting 
that trait are best for landscape work. 
They always hold their heads up. 
There is, however, one example of a 
large-flowered type that will stand 
erect and. that is Searlet Princeps. 





*A paper read by William Purple, of Can- 
andaigua, N. Y., at Horticultural Hail, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 





VERONICA LONGIFOLIA SUBSESSILIS 


There are others but the Primulinus 
varieties on the whole are best. 

On a hot day you will find some 
varieties with their petals drooping. 
Landscape varieties must not act that 
way. Another thing—they must not 
fade in sunlight. Without belittling 
Herada, that is a striking example of 
a variety which fades. Do not plant it 
for landseape effects. After a day’s 
sunshine it will make a poor appear- 
ance in the garden. Scarlet Princeps, 
on the other hand, holds its color well. 


Landscape Gladioli must not fade 
and spot in wet weather. That failing 
is found mostly among the velvety 
shades. For an example, there is 
Purple Glory. As a ruffled variety 
nothing is better for exhibition, but 
do not plant it for landscape work. 
You can see the marks on the petals 
from water and crushing. They make 
it unsightly in damp weather. 


There is another thing to look out 
for. Will the flowers stand a bit of 
wind without whipping to pieces? If 
there are any loose petals, the chances 
are that they cannot stand the wind. 

You plant to make a beautiful land- 
scape. You do not want that effect for 
a few days or for a week but for a 
month if possible. Kokomo will bloom 
for six weeks. On the other hand, 
American Beauty will bloom only a 
week, 

For exhibition you want just as 
many flowers open as you ean get at 
one time. In landscape work, if all 
open at once they will be gone in 
three or four days at the most. You 
want something with one, two or three 
flowers open each day, going up the 
spike by degrees. That lengthens the 
blooming period. 

Some flowers are free with laterals. 
Here is Mr. Houdyshel’s Los Angeles, 
notable in this respect. The main spike 
will flower along to the tip, then a 
lateral will start to flower. After that 
is done, there probably will be an- 
other lateral which will extend the 
blooming period. Cut off the lateral 
after the flower has bloomed. I have a 
variety of my own I eall Florescence 
that has the branching habit in a 
marked degree. 

Now there is still another factor 
which influences the blooming period. 
Some varieties do not start all eyes 
on a bulb at one time. The ordinary 
varieties will start two eyes from the 
bulb. After one or two of the eyes 
have started growing the other eyes 
remain dormant. Kokomo is different. 
Even though the first eye has grown 
some distance the other eyes will 
start. As a result Kokomo will flower 
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six weeks continuously on a single row 
of first size bulbs. 

You want colors that do not fade. 
You want colors that are bright. In 
your plantings keep the reds in the 
distance; up closer have pinks, whites 
and creams, but do not use smoky 
varieties, as they will make no show- 
ing in landscape planting. The clear 
yellows, oranges, creams, whites, 


pinks and reds are good. 

The last requirement is in the mat- 
ter of foliage. We know that Prince of 
Wales will flower beautifully, but that 
about the time the flower spikes come 
the foliage fades a dirty yellow and 
is unsightly the rest of the season. 
Use varieties that have good bright 
green, drooping foliage. Schwaben 
has foliage that is too straight. 

If you should ask me to name the 
one best Gladiolus for landseape 
planting I would reply in favor of 
Mr. Kunderd’s Albion. I have not as 
yet seen any variety that I thought 
fulfilled all the ideal conditions, but 
Albion is nearest. It is small-flowered, 
flowers slowly, carries laterals and 
stands all kinds of weather; and I 
never saw a spike lying on the ground. 

The Primulinus hybrid Alice Tip- 
lady, an orange colored flower, is very 
good for landscape work. Even the 
last flower, due to the size of the 
blooms, will be good. I think it is a 
little too tall and slender to stand up 
perfectly, however. 

Perhaps I have not said enough 
about the wild Primulinus species. If 
you ever saw a row fifty or one hun- 
dred feet long in masses, you would 
say that it is one of the prettiest 
sights imaginable. 

One other point. If you contem- 
plate making any landscape planting, 
nearly all the growers will be per- 
feetly willing to sell you in quantities 
of 100 or more one-half size bulbs 
No. 3 and 4 mixed. As a rule these 
will serve just as well as large bulbs. 
You want quantities and not large 
sized bulbs. Sometimes you get better 
results with smaller bulbs. Take Re- 
view, as an example. It is too tall for 
landseape work if you plant large 
bulbs, but half size bulbs are just 
right. If you are trading with a de- 
pendable grower he can give you ad- 
viee as to which size to use. 

As a rule a bulb reaches its quality 
peak about the third or fourth year. 
In the fifth year it begins to go back 
a little. I know a man who claims that 
one of his bulbs has bloomed twenty- 
eight consecutive years, but after five 
years it is usually time to have some 
new ones. 


le 
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Cherry Hill 
-  Peonies 


Won the President’s Cup, the first prize for display, 
and many other firsts at the great Peony Show held 


in Boston. 


The Cherry Hill exhibit at this show was 


generally conceded to be one of the finest ever staged in 
America. The exhibit at our home grounds has attracted 
thousands of persons this season. - 


These prize-winning Peonies may be grown in your 


own garden. 


Make your selection from our list. 


We also have a remarkable collection of Irises, hardy 


perennials and evergreens. 


Cherry Hill Nurseries 


T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc. 
WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 


Not Open Sundays 





Catalog 








Pink Beauty Calcoelaira, the best and most 
wonderful Calcoelaira ever introduced to the 
trade by us. 50 cts. each, 2% inch; $6.00 per 
dozen; $35.00 per hundred. Oash with order. 
Schwerdt & Berner, Florists, Forks, N. Y. 








LILIUM HARRISII 


Best Bermuda grown stock 
Jumbo Bulbs (Selected) 
Each, 90c; doz., $9; 100 $72 
Postpaid at each and dozen prices 


Fiske’s Giant Perfection 
PANSY SEED 
Florists use quantities of it. Flower 
lovers eve here should grow more of it. 
Sow Now. <1 te for size and beauty. 
Pkt., 25c; 1-16 oz., $1.25; % oz., $2.25 
FISKE SEED COMPANY 
“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 


12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 











Rock Garden Plants 


and Alpines 
Perennials—Shrubs 


WESTON NURSERIES 
Weston Mass. 











Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 So. Market Street 


BOSTON, - - MASS. 











Varieties. 


Duchesse de Nemours, early white. . .$.50 
Avalanche, late white .,.......... -75 
Venus, midseason light pink ....... 1.25 
Albert Crousse, late light pink ..... 1.00 


WARD HILL 





(Haverhill) 


PEONTIES 


8 Choice Inexpensive Peonies, Free-Blooming 
A Well-Balanced Collection 


for a Beginner’s Garden. 


Philomele, midseason pink and yellow $.75 
Livingstone, late pink 
Felix Crousse, midseason red ....... 1.00 
Prince of Darkness, early dark red. .1.00 


Collection of all 8 (value $7.25) for $5.00 ($5.50 if prepaid) 
Many other fine Peonies, Iris and Perennials listed in our catalogue 


GRAY & COLE, WNurserymen 


inbne ae 54 €s 1.00 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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Paz = Flowers 
Telegraphed 
Werisl Anywhere 


124 TREMONT STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 





TELEPHONE LIB. 4317 











BOSTON 


| Thien 


Florist 


67 BEACON STREET 
Phenes: Haymarket 0281-0282 


BOST 3 
HOUGHTON GORNEY 




















UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH 








BOSTON, MASS. 


HOFFMAN 


59-61 Massachusetts Ave. 
(In the heart of Back Bay) 


The Choicest Fruits and 
Flowers 











BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 











NEW YORK, N. Y. 


369 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carleton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 

Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 








David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part 
of the country to 


NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 


2139-2141 BROADWAY - N.Y. 


Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 
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THE PORCELAIN AMPELOPSIS 


The Grape family, or Vitaceae, con- 
sists of a large number of climbing 
plants with handsome foliage and 
attractive fruit. One of the most or- 
namental and useful members of this 
family is the Porcelaine Ampelopsis, 
botanically known as Ampelopsis 
heterophylla. It is sometimes found 
in nursery catalogs listed as Vitis 
heterophylla, but Ampelopsis is the 
official name adopted by the book of 
“Standardized Plant Names.” 

Ampelopsis heterophylla is a woody 
deciduous vine which climbs by means 
of tendrils. Its flowers are small, 
greenish and inconspicuous, and of 
little value. Its heart-shaped foliage 
is prettily incised, the leaves being 
a dull green above and shining green 
beneath. In the fall the foliage does 
not change colour but remains a deep 
green. In September, the small grape- 
like clusters of berries begin to turn 
a shining emerald green, changing as 
time goes on to mauve, and finally 
in November, the vine is covered with 
a profusion of beautiful turquoise- 
blue berries. This Amelopsis is easily 
grown in any light loamy soil, and 
is not particular as to situation, even 
doing well under the exposure of the 
water-front. It should be pruned back, 
somewhat, early in the spring, and it 
may be propagated by seed or hard- 
wood cuttings. 

The Porcelain Ampelopsis may be 
used to advantage in various ways, 
where a quick-growing, densely cov- 
ered vine is desired. It is especially 
suited for low walls, fences, or per- 
golas, or aS a covering over an un- 


‘sightly service building. The value 


of this handsome vine lies not only 
in its ability to produce a quick 
sereen, but also in the beauty of its 
dainty and exquisitely coloured fruit. 

—Margaret I. Jardine. 
Groton, Mass. 





AUTUMN TRANSPLANTING 


Most perennials can be transplanted 
at this season. The exceptions are 
those which flower in the autumn 
as for example, the Chrysanthemums, 
the hardy Asters, Boltonias, Japanese 
Anemones and Sneezeworts, which 
should be divided in the spring. If 
the hardy border is to be made over, 
the various plants can be dug out 
and heeled in in rows until the ground 
has been prepared for them. Then 
they can be separated and replanted. 
They will bloom much better than if 
the work is left until spring. 
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Carbone 


FLORIST 


338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 
OpposiITE ARLINGTON ST. CHURCH 
Phones, B. B. 8393-8394-8395 








HARDY PERENNIAL 
FLOWER PLANTS 


For September and October 
Planting 


Delphininm, Hoilyhock, Bleeding 
Heart, Siberian Wallflower, Hardy 
Carnation, Oriental and Iceland 
Poppy, Columbine, Foxglove, Canter- 
bury Bells, Phlox, Sweet William, 
Hardy Sweet Pea, Hardy Aster and 
seventy other varieties of perennial 
flower plants, all perfectly hardy, liv- 
ing outdoors during winter. Also 
Strawberry, Raspberry Blackberry, 
Grape, Gooseberry, Currant, Asparagus, 


Privet, Barberry plants; oses, 
Pansies, Shrubs, Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Crocuses, for fall planting. Catalogue 


free. 
HARRY M. SQUIRES 
Hampton Bays New York 














WHITE GRUBS 


If a large number of white grubs 
have been found in the soil the past 
season, it will be well to have the en- 
tire garden plowed deeply this fall. 


In the meantime, dig as fast as pos- 
sible all the vegetables being preyed 
upon by these white grubs, which 
somewhat resemble cut worms but are 
shorter and fatter. They are really 
the progeny of the insects called in 
some sections May beetles and in 
other places June bugs. They feed 
on the roots of many plants, but are 
particularly damaging when they get 
into the strawberry bed. They are oft- 
en found in grass land, so that straw- 
berries should not be planted on new- 
ly upturned sod. 





FALL PLANTING OF GRAPES 


If grape-vines are planted in the 
autumn they will be well established 
when spring comes, and will make 
much more rapid growth than when 
planted in March or April. Many gar- 
den-makers will plant the Concords, 
as a matter of course, but the Wor- 
den is really a better variety, although 
very similar. Moore’s Diamond is an 
early green grape with an excellent 
flavor. Champagne is a very sweet 
grape and is to be recommended for 
exposed situations, being unusually 
hardy. Caco is one of the newest va- 
rieties, having the good qualities of 
both the Concord grape and the Ca- 
tawba. 
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Please send, without obligation, your new portfolio illus- 
trating the many interesting ways Dubois is being used. 


Firm 
Name si 
PR sik citdctcinsitns ™ 
City ES Senate H-10 





WITH A BRICK HOUSE DUBOIS LENDS 


a softening touch - - - 


pe the type of residence shown here, Dubois is 
especially recommended. 
Being a product of Nature itself, it adds a soft, 
rustic touch that relieves the severity of brick. 
Made in France, of straight, live, split chestnut 
saplings, woven closely together, Dubois is gaining an 
immense vogue in this country because it is not only 


highly distinctive in appearance but extremely adaptable 
to American landscaping schemes. 


It is easy to erect and lasts a lifetime. No paint is re- 
quired. It is moderate in cost. 


DUBOIS 
Woven Wood Fence 


Made in France 


Robert C. Reeves Company, 187 Water Street, New York 





1 
! if ° . . . 
Robert C. Reeves Company, the largest Wooden Fence distributors in the 
United States, is headquarters for all types of wooden fencing, from quaint, 
— | rustic designs of decorative character to the very heavy hurdle fences for 
farm use, as well as wire fencing. 

1 

| 


Descriptive literature and prices on request—Simply mail coupon 


ROBERT C. REEVES CO. 


187 Water Street, New York 
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Whur Bucs LEAVE HomeE 
KILLS ALL INSECTS AND BUGS 


The standard and best insecticide for your flowers, shrubs, 
evergreens, vegetables, etc. For years it has been used by the 
most exacting florists and estate superintendents. 
Absolutely harmless and clean—ideal for small homes. 

This Trade Mark on every can 





FREE: 

Write for a copy 
of Wilson’s Spray 
Calendar (gives 
you correct month 
in which to spray 
your different 
plants). In writ- 
ing mention your 
dealer. 


Recommended 
by the officers of 
the Garden Club 
of America. 











Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
For Sale by Seed stores, Florists and Hardware stores. If not 
obtainable at your dealer, write us. 


One-half One 
Pint Quart 
40c $1.00 











Springfield 


Dept. E New Jersey | 

















PLEASE USE THIS 
SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


(If you want an uncut copy of this number to file, 


we will gladly send it on application. ) 


eoereeeeree eee eee eereeeseeeeseeseeseeesee 
eeoeeceeereeeeeereeseeeseereeeeeeseeeeese 
eee eee eee eee eeeereseeeeeeeeee 
coe ere ere eee ee eee eee es eereeeeseesese® 


(One year $1.00, two years $1.50) 


Horticulture 


300 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Winter Dahlia Tubers Safely 
Give Lawns Proper Autumn Care 


Dahlia tubers can be safely carried 
over Winter by storing them in 


IMPORTED Mot 
FA TM MULL 


In the Spring use the Peat Moss by 
mulching the growing Dahlia plants in 
the garden — Thus it serves a double 
purpose. 


Lawns should have a light covering 
of Peat Moss before Winter. If ap- 
plied early, a second or third light 
spreading of the material may possibly 
be made advantageously. It gives 
splendid Winter protection and works 
into the soil by Spring, adding needed 
humus which the growing grass con- 
sumes, keeping the lawns thick, green 
and velvety during the Summer season. 
For best results, be sure to use the 
Genuine Imported Granulated Peat 
Moss, distinguished by thé trade-mark 
shown below which appears on the 
burlap covering of every bale of the 
genuine. 

A bale will spread 240 square feet, 
one inch deep. Price $4.00 per bale, 
f.o.b. New York. Shipped from vari- 
ous cities to save time and freight. 


FREE Valuable information on 


care of the lawn, in an 
interesting booklet, “Lawns That Live,” 
free on application. 


Atkins & Durbrow 
Inc. 
29-P Burling Slip 
New York 


New England District: J. A. POOLE Co. 
12 So. Market Street, Boston 
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Ne Planting Peonies 


Peonies may be planted any time 
Y after Sept. 10th. Dig a hole 18 
\" inches deep. Refill the bottom 
4] with mixed soil—l1 part Hyper- 

Humus, 2 parts earth. Set the 
: eyes three inches deep and pack 


off 
Die 
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4) firmly with the mixed soil. Hyper- 
Humus retains the moisture and 
b helps feed the new rootlets. 
b HYPER-HUMUS 
’ Odorless — Weedless — roaans 
1 100-Ib. Bag $1. 
4 100-lb. Bags 
1 Ton in Bags 
Write for carlot prices 
All prices f.o.b. shipping 
station 


Write for Free 
Booklet, “Soil Im- 
provement” 
Dept. 14 
Newton, New Jersey 
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WANTED. A root of a shrub called Hip- 
Can- 
Mrs. J. 
G. Baker, 241 Green Street, Fairhaven, Mass. 


pophae Rhamnoides or Sea Buckthorn. 
not find it in any nursery catalogue. 





| 
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BOOKS 











THE ROSE IN AMERICA 


‘‘The Rose in America,’’ by J. Horace 


McFarland, published by the Macmillan Com- 


pany, New 


York. Price $3.00. 
The necessity for i issuing a new edi- 


tion of ‘‘The Rose in America,’’ has 
made it possible for the author, J. 
Horace McFarland, to introduce sev- 
eral important changes in cultural 
directions in order to have it harmon- 
ize with present practices. This is par- 
ticularly noticeable where planting 
directions are given, instructions no 
longer calling for deep planting. 


Mr. MeFarland, owing to his posi- 


tion as editor of the American Rose 
Annual, and his close association with 
Rose growers the world over, has 
access to almost unlimited material. 
Added to this fact is his capacity for 


accurate observation and his inimita- 


ble style as a writer. Thus it has be- 
come possible for him to produce a 


book of the greatest value to ama- | 


teurs of all stages, from the beginner 
to the seasoned grower. There is no 


better guide to Rose 


growing in 


Ameriea. 


house,’’ 
by the Country Life Press 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 





CARNATIONS 


‘*Carnations for Every Garden and Green- 


London, and 


$4.75. 


This is a book which will be read | 
with interest by professional Carna- | 


tion growers in this country, as well 
as by the owners of private green- 
houses, for it will give them a close 
insight into the methods followed by 


British growers. 


The book deals 


wholly with conditions as they exist 


in England, where the methods fol- | 
lowed differ considerably from those | 


in this country, but doubtless Ameri- 
can growers will find many valuable 
suggestions in its pages. The author, 


Mr. 


illustrated. 
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making and big fees. 


Easy 
ence methods. Credentials awarded. We pam 
students and graduates in getting 


Do it today! 


Dignified, Exclusive Pro- 
fession not overrun with 
competitors. Crowded 
with opppriuaty for money- 
$5,000 t 

$10,000 incomes attained by experts 
to master under our correspond- 


developing their businesses. Established 1916. 
Write for itoomation; it will open your eyes. 


American Landscape School, 74-FA, Newark, N.Y. 














by Montague G. Aldwood, published | 
New York. Price | 


M. C. Aldwood, is well-known as | 
one of the foremost Carnation grow- 
ers in the world. The book is admira- | 
bly 


PEONIES 


Our little list is large in service. It 
describes the right kind of root; tells 
how and when to plant, and how to 
care for it in both summer and winter; 
is full of brief suggestions that lead to 
success and is free. Of course we have 
the better varieties. If we have your 
name you will receive our Gladiolus 
List of New Austin Originations too. 
Drop in and see us, we have something 
nice to show you and visitors are al- 
ways welcome. 


AUSTIN TRIAL GROUNDS 


Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Austin, Props. 
356 North Freedom Street 
Ravenna, Ohio 








DELPHINIUMS 
Selected new and best things, $1; trade 
pkt., 500 seeds, 50c; specialties to order; 
all under guarantee from originator direct. 
Pictured list. N. F. VANDERBILT, 
VANDERBILT HYBRIDS, SAN RAFAEL, 
CALIFORNIA. 











| her own kitchen. 


Burpee’s 


Sweet Peas 




















FARM PRODUCTS OF QUALITY 


Golden Bantam Oorn, Green Peas, 
Jars, Peaches, Blueberries, Wild Strawberry 
Jam, and Chicken are a 
canned (in glass) products a u 
their delicious freshness by 


request. 





Mother of Pearl, Ballerine, Prospero, | 
Swett TaeeenGee 5.0650 is oc deces 75c each | 

Ambassadeur, Queen Caterina Shekinah, | 
Oe ie rey 60c each | 

Miranda Kathryn Fryer, Roseway, | 
Dimity, Edouard Michel ........ 40c each | 

No Order for Less Than $2.00 

| 


a ENHAR 
856 N. Van Ness Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


FINE IRISES CHEAP | 


Cash With Order. Postage Prepaid. 
J. EIS 





Salad 


few of the fancy 

in all 
alker in 
Price list furnished upon 
Mrs. Willard B. Walker, The Hunt- 
| lot Farm, Benson, Vermont. 








a 


SPRAY OIL 
SUN OIL CO., Philadelphia, Pa. | 


Write for 
Booklet 


























So used for 35 years. 
For pamphlets worth having write B. HAMMOND, Beacon, New York 


CABBAGE WORMS Destroyed by Dust. 





ing with HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT 


SOLD BY ALL SEED DEALERS. 
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Princeton Products 


The Standard of Excellence 
in Ornamentals 


Our new price list just issued con- 
tains many new, interesting vari- 
eties as well as the complete gen- 
eral line. 


Write us for a copy 
Princeton Nurseries 


Princeton, New Jersey 














P. 0. DOEVILLE TENNE 


Collected Stock 


25 at the 100 rates 
Can furnish any sizes in car lots 
Baled and Burlaped 
Cash Please 


WM. R. McGUIRE 


Evergreen Shrubs — The Hardy Kind 


Per 100 
Rhododendrons, 2% to 3% feet ...... $30.00 
Mountain Laurel, 2% to 3% feet .... 28.00 
Hemlock 15 to 24 inches ........... 12.50 








ORCHIDS 


All Leading Species and Hybrids 
EDWARD H. ROEHRS 
Orchid Specialist 
RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 











Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 79. 

LAGER & HURRELL 


Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 














Special Offer of THE 
POET'S Narcissus 


For Naturalizing 


Strong Jersey Grown Bulbs 


25 for $1.50 
100 for 5.00 
250 for 10.00 

1000 for 35.00 


Stock Limited 


R. M. CROCKET & CO. 
New Jersey 


Cranford 
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CARE OF PHLOX 

Phlox Decusata needs much thin- 
ning. The best time to do this thin- 
ning is when growth is one or two 
inches high. There are sure to be a 
number of weak shoots; do not cut 
them off, but pull them up. If you 
cut them they will branch and grow 
again. 

A eomplaint frequently heard is, 
‘‘Why do Phloxes mildew?’’ It is 
this failing to thin out the shoots 
when young that probably causes 
mildew about flowering time. How can 
they help becoming unhealthy, with 
so many more stems to feed than the 
plant can conveniently look after, so 
that when hot, close days come there 
is no proper circulation of air? You 
may have mildew if you thin, but 
there is decidedly less chance of it. 

A splendid preventative for mildew 
is a peck of lime and half a pound of 
sulphur. Slack the lime and apply the 
sulphur at the same time. When well 
mixed, place in a vessel sufficiently 
large enough to allow of four or five 
inches of clear liquid after settling. 
Let stand for two or three days. One 
part of the liquid to eight or ten parts 
water is strong enough. Use about 
twice a week. Stir well and fill mix- 
ture after using each time, and it will 
last all summer. 





PLANT LICE 

Species of plant lice, or aphis, are 
frequently found on ornamental trees, 
shrubs and plants and roadside weeds. 
As they are a serious pest in many 
Rose and Carnation gardens and on 
fruit trees numerous inquiries are 
made concerning the best method to 
get rid of them. 

The plant lice are about one-eighth 
inch long, green, gray or black and 
bottled-shaped, being much larger at 
the posterior end, and having two 
small honey tubes projecting back. 
The life history is unimportant here, 
the fact that they multiply with amaz- 
ing rapidity being the only point de- 
serving special emphasis. 

As the food of the insect is obtained 
by sucking the sap, stomach poisons 
as paris green or arsenate of lead are 
useless. Instead, a substance which 
will kill by suffocation or penetration 
is required, or in other words, a con- 
tact poison. There are a number of 
these, all of which will prove effec- 
tive, as the soft bodied louse is easy 
to kill. The only thing to be borne in 
mind is the necessity for hifting each 
insect, a provision which may make 
a repetition of the spraying necessary, 
as the great breeding powers will 
quickly furnish a new supply. 








MADONNA LILIES 


Now is the time to plant this glori- 
ous hardy garden lily. I have a 
grand stock of bulbs in four sizes, 
the finest procurable in Northern 
France. 


Many other hardy Lilies will soon 
be ready for shipment, such as 
Regale, Canadense, Thayerae, 
Testaceum, Umbellatum, Wilmot- 
tiae, and 25 other varieties. 


DUTCH BULBS 


A grand selection of all the best 
varieties of Darwin, Breeder, Cot- 
tage, Early and Species Tulips. 
Hyacinths, Crocus, Scillas, Chiono- 
doxa, Fritillarias, Snowdrops, 
Grape Hyacinths, Spanish Iris. A 
choice assortment of American 
grown Narcissi. 


Rock Plants 
Hardy Herbacious 
Perennials 


Hardy Roses 


An inspection of my stock is in- 
vited. Bulb Catalogues for the 
asking. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Front Street at Federal 
Weymouth, Mass. 











DELPHINIUMS 


Kelway’s latest. Twilight; Sir W. 
Lethbridge; Smoke of War; Splen- 
dour; Monarch of All; Lovely; 
Coronation; Mrs. J. Kelway. No 
blight. 

ORIENTAL POPPIES 


Perry’s White: Lord Lambourne— 
Orange, fimbriated petals: Victoria 
Louise—Pink ; Rembrandt—Scarlet; 
Beauty of Livermere — Crimson; 
Queen—Light Salmon. Established 
pot plants. 

CAMPANULA 


PFITZERII 


Double silvery lavender bell-shaped 
flowers. One of the finest peren- 


nials. 

SHASTA DAISY 
(New) Marian Collier. Everybody 
should plant it. Introducer says: 
Semi-double, fringed, very refined 
and distinct. 

Price of above: 
Strong plants 20c each, delivered 
North Attleboro, Mass. “More 
than satisfied, never had better 
plants.” Marshfield, Oregon. “So 
well pleased with plants want to 
send for some more.” New Blooms- 
field, Pennsylvania. “Delighted 
with plants.” 

Descriptive List 


VIEW ACRES 
H. E. Jones, Prop. 


Hamilton Montana 
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Hardy Orchids 


The addition of native orchids to your garden will 
bring a touch of the North woods. We have available 
a good supply of the following: 

CYPRIPEDIUM SPECTABILIS—The giant Showy 
Ladyslipper, most elusive and desirable of all Or- 
chids. Will add a distinction not obtained by any 
other plant. Price per crown, 40c; $4 per $12; $30 
per 100. 


CYPRIPEDIUM PARVIFLORUM — The Yellow 
Ladyslipper, earliest of all the Ladyslippers. Soft 
yellow. Many flowered. Price per crown, 35c; 
$3.50 per 12; $25 per 100. 


CYPRIPEDIUM ACAULE—Pink Ladyslipper. Old 
rose in color. Of very easy culture. Price per 
crown, 25c; $2.50 per 12; $20 per 100. 


HABENARIA PSYCODES-- Purple Fringed Or- 
chid. Tall spikes of lovely lavender fringed flowers 
in July. 35¢ each; $3.50 per 12; $25 per 100. 


Any of these are ready for shipment now 


Our 1926 catalog with complete descriptive list of 
hardy perennials, ferns, fruits, shrubs, roses, ever- 
greens and shade trees is free upon request. 


GEO. D. AIKEN NURSERY 
Box G Putney, Vermont 


“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 
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New Giant 
Colored Freesias 


The new colored varieties of the ever popular 
Freesia are becoming more in demand each year, 
especially on account of their unique colorings 
and shadings. The flowers are produced on long 
stems and are excellent for cutting. 
. Per 100 
California. Golden yellow . $6.50 
Carmencita. Orange salmon . 6.50 
General Pershing. Bronzy pink... . 5.00 
June Michelsen. Rose pink a 7.50 
Mrs. Marc. Peters. Rosy salmon, 
blotched yellow é 7.50 
Splendens. Lavender j 5.00 
Yellow Prince. Deep yellow . 6.50 
Rainbow Mixture .65 3.75 


PURITY FREESIAS, Pure Glistening White 
Doz. 100 £1000 
Mammoth Size Bulbs ......... $.55 $3.50 $30.00 
Monster Size Bulbs ........... 1.00 6.00 50.00 


Also Hyacinth, Tulip, Narcissus, Crocus, and 
other seasonable bulbs 


Write for our Fall Bulb Catalog 
Mentioning this publication 


Michell’s Seed House 


518 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 









































BOBBINK & ATKINS| 
| 


Visit 


Catalog Nursery 


as 


Our Rose Supplementary Catalog 
AUTUMN PLANTING 


This eatalog of Roses for Autumn is a supplement to our won- 
derfully colored illustrated Catalog of Roses published in the 
Spring. If interested in planting Roses this Autumn, we would 
advise that you ask for it and also for a copy of this Spring’s 
Rose Catalog, if you did not receive same. 
HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS 
A complete catalog of Old Fashioned Flowers, Hardy Chrysan- 
themums, Delphiniums, Marshmallows, Rock Garden Plants in 
large variety. Beautifully illustrated in color and black. It 
contains an alphabetical table, indicating Flowering Period, 
Height and Color. 
AZALEAS, EVERGREENS, TREES, SHRUBS 


and VINES 


An illustrated catalog of Nursery Stock, such as Evergreens, 
Evergreen Azaleas, Evergreen Shrubs, Deciduous Trees, Flower- 
ing Shrubs, Hedge Plants, Hardy Vines. 
If you are interested in Japanese Maples, Magnolias, New 
Blue Spruce, Rhododendrons, please write us. 
PEONIES and IRIS 

We have a wonderful collection of Peonies and Iris. Ask for 
our Special List and Catalog. 

POTGROWN PLANTS and VINES 
We are growing in pots, Ampelopsis, Aristolochia, Bignonia, 
Euonymus in variety, Honeysuckle, Ivies, Silver Lace Vine, 
Wisterias—all are described in our catalog of Evergreens. 
In your request for Catalog, it is important to state definitely 





RARE PLANTS FROM HICKS 








what you intend to plant. 
OBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen and Florists Rutherford, New Jersey 
8 a cere ranean. 








“ Aristocrats of the Garden”’ 


ANY rare plants brought to America by Prof. E. 

H. Wilson, and other explorers, have been tested 

and propagated at Hicks Nurseries. Unusual 
native plants spread their foliage and flowers before the 
visitor; so-called common plants have been bred up until 
they are fit to hold a high place in the modern garden. 


Among these rare and unusual plants are 
Taxus media Hicksii, Meyers Juniper, 
Chinese Cotoneasters, Enkianthus, Po- 
tentilla, Sarcococca humilis, Pachystima, 
Barberries in variety. 


For the next three months most of Hicks’ rare plants can 
be moved safely from our growing-fields. Dormant plants 
will be carefully dug and securely wrapped; large Ever- 
greens will have “platform and canvas,” all will be 
packed so that they will reach you in good condition. 


Write for our special list of rare plants suit- 
able for autumn and early winter planting. 


Hicks ANC ursertes 


Westbury, L. I., New York 





Box E 
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A SPRAY FOR ROSES 


This summer I have kept my Roses 
almost wholly free from black spot 
with a spray of lime and sulphur made 
as follows: four tablespoons of Bow- 
ker’s liquid concentrated lime sul- 
phur to one pail of water, with one 
heaping teaspoonful of Spracene used 
as a spreader. I put the Spracene in 
a pail, and let a hard stream of water 


from the hose fill the pail. This seems 


to mix the spreader, which does not 
readily dissolve in the water. I spray 
the Roses with a pump and fine nozzle 
once a week. The foliage is not much 
colored and very little burning is 
noticed. The spray is cheap and non- 
poisonous, and in this respect is bet- 
ter, I think, than the poisonous Mas- 
sey dust. 
—John B. Wills. 

Winchester, Mass. 





FORCING WILD FERNS 


Several of the ferns which grow 
wild in the woods make very good 
house plants. They should be taken 
up after the frost has destroyed the 
tops but before the ground has been 
frozen. The next step is to set them 
in a large pot or a wooden tub, leav- 
ing them outside until they freeze 
solid. If taken indoors about the first 
of December, they will gradually thaw 
out and will begin to grow in five or 
six weeks. They will remain large and 
thrifty all winter if kept out of the 
direct sunlight and not exposed to 
draughts from a door or window. 





LILIES AND MANURE 

Dear Sir:—In Horticulture I see a 
note on manure being the cause of rot 
in Lilies, especially in L. auratum. I 
think that that statement gives an 
erroneous impression. I have been 
growing Lilies off and on for fifteen 
years, five years on one place and 
eight years on another. 

In my experience well rotted manure 
placed two feet under soil is ideal for 
Lilies. They grow bigger and finer 
when given manure. Croceums and 
Candidums can stand well rotted 
manure as a top dressing after the 
ground has frozen over during the 
winter. This old manure can then be 
worked into the soil. 

As far as my experience goes, Aura- 
tums sicken if the bulbs are sick when 
put into the ground. Lilies on the 
whole are poor travelers and the best 
way to have healthy Lilies is to raise 
one’s own stock from seeds, offsets or 
bulblets. This is not at all difficult 
to do. 

—Foxden. 
Peekskill, N. Y. 
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Sod in six weeks! A rich, velvety stretch of lawn 
that chokes out weeds before they can grow! A 
deep, thick, uniform turf that makes your home a 
beauty spot! That’s what you'll get if you plant 
Scott’s Creeping Bent. 


The New Super-Lawn 


Creeping Bent— long recognized as the ideal grass for golf 
putting greens —is now producing Super Lawns. Instead of 
sowing seed, you plant stolons or the chopped grass —and 
in a few weeks you have a luxuriant lawn like the deep green 
pile of a Turkish carpet! 







This little book ‘Bent Lawns’” 
is free toyou. Itisa valuable 


O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. treatise on how you can have 
beautiful lawns. Write today 
for your copy. 


312 Main Street MARYSVILLE, OHIO 








Seven for $5.00 


All bushy, well-rooted plants, the Ever- ROSES 
greens B. & B. sent by express, pur- 


chaser paying charges. 
Broad-Leaved Evergreens—-1 each of 


Rhodo. maximum, R. Car. album, Kal- ry 
mia, Am. Holly, Leucothoe, Euonymus 
Japonica. 1 ft. $65. 


Flowering Trees—1 each Am. Crab, White 


Dogwood, Redbud, Silverbell. Tulin - 
Tree, Lily-Valley Tree, Shadbush. Good For Fall Planting 
4 to 5 ft. trees cut back for economical . 
packing. $5. 

Odd or Quaint Trees—2 Am. Beech, 1 . " 
a < teens Lown. & Gees The Best that Skilled and Lov 
—_ 1 we Oak. Good 2 to 3 ft. ing Effort Can Produce. 


Flowering Shrube—1 each of Exochorda, 


Mock Orange, Sweet Pepper, Straw- . 
berry Bush, Styrax, Golden Kerria, Catalogs of either or both on 
Spirea Van Houttei. 3 to 4 ft. $5. 


Seven for $10—1 each of White Fir, request. 
Douglas Fir, Canadian Juniper, Oana- 
dian Hemlock, Weymouth Pine, Am. 


Arborvitaea, Red Cedar. The first 4 GEORGE H. PETERSON 
kinds 1% to 2 ft.; the last 3 sorts 4 to 
5 ft. B.& B. $10. Rose and Peony Specialist 


HARDY EVERGREEN or ened 
Box 241, Marion, N . 
Box 45 Fair Lawn, N. J. 




















Spring Flowering Bulbs 





Should be planted now 


: | 
of Byetae Titer teen, i | G O QO D R O S E S 


Madonna Lilies, etc., and have 

















also a splendid selection of for Fall Planting 
American-grown Narcissi or 
Daffodils. These, as well as a THE 
full line of other seasonable BEST NEW 
Bulbs, Plants and Seeds are of- 
fered in our new Autumn Cata- THE 
logue. BEST OLD 
A copy free on request if you 
mention “Horticulture” Field Grown 





HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street ; : 
Philadelphia, Pa. Write for complete list 


The ROSE FARM 














Purchase St. (near Rye Lake) 
Box (R) 
Please mention HORTICULTURE. WHITE PLAINS N. Y. 


When Writing to Advertisers 
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Charles N. Dennett 


HILLSIDE IRIS 


We do not sell small, immature Rhizomes. Unless out-of-the-ordinary 


conditions prevail, all Iris we send out should blossom next Spring. 


Afterglow and Ma Mie are two beautiful Iris 


Hillside Gardens 


Estes Street, Amesbury, Mass. 








PEONIES 


Enough to 
Ornament the 
Nation 

Is the 
Endeavor of 
Smith, Geo. N. 


IRISES 


Render an 
Iridescence 
Supreme. Plant 
Enough for a good 
Show next summer. 


Brighten the corner 
with Phlox 


NOW is the time to 
plant them. 


WELLESLEY is a 
good place to get 
them 


I shall be pleased to send 
you my catalogue to tell 
you more. 


Very truly yours, 
GEO. N. SMITH 


167 Cedar Street 
Wellesley Hills Mass. 





v NEW ENGLAND q 
QUALITY STOCK—FRESH DUG 
EVERGREENS 
Deciduous Trees, Shrubs & Vines 
Send for Year Book 











Orchadotte Nurseries 


Specialize in 
IRIS, PEONIES, PHLOX 
Box H. Wes* Point, Pa. 








STAR BRAND ROSES 


“American Pillar” and nearly 
every other good hardy climber 
Send for our list 


The 
WEST GROVE 
CONARD-PYLE | yy 
COMPANY PENNA. 





Rosert Pye, President 








EVERGREENS SHRUBS 


The Best of Perennials 
BLUE HILL NURSERIES 


South Braintree Mass. 








Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Evergreens 
and Roses 

Send us your list 


THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY CO. 
Yalesville, Conn. 








Kemp’s Orchid Flowered Japanese Iris 


A new strain of wonderfully beautiful 
Hybrid seedlings, now being offered for 
the first time. Eighteen varieties. Send 
for descriptive list. 


J. A. KEMP (Originator) 








Little Silver New Jersey 














Gardener and Greenhouse Man 
for private place of about 3 acres on Shaker 
Heights, Cleveland, Ohio. In replying state 
fully references, experience and salary ex- 
pected. Address G. M. R., care of Horticul- 
ture, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 
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STORING VEGETABLES 


Potatoes should be dug as soon as 
mature and stored in a cool dry cellar. 
They should be dug on a dry day, 
and, when the soil upon them is dry, 
should be picked up, put in sacks or 
barrels, and placed in an open shed 
over night. If stored while hot from 
the sun’s heat, they are likely to de- 
cay. If they show this tendency, dust- 
ing over with air-slaked lime or plas- 
ter, as they are stored, may check it. 
During the winter the temperature of 
the cellar should not go below thirty- 
five degrees. If potatoes are kept in 
a lower temperature or are exposed 
to the sun, they lose their mealiness 
and become sweet, even if not frozen. 

Beets, carrots and turnips need not 
be harvested before danger of severe 
freezing of the ground. They should 
be kept in a moist cellar at a tempera- 
ture from thirty-three to forty de- 
grees. To prevent rotting, if in a dry 
cellar, pack in leaves or soil. If put 
away in barrels, use a little soil or a 
few leaves in the bottom, fill up and 
put more on top. 

Parsnips need to be frozen to de- 
velop their best quality, but those for 
winter use must be dug before the 
ground freezes, and, as they wilt 
quickly, especial care must be taken to 
cover them with soil or leaves. 

Tomatoes can be kept along for sev- 
eral weeks after frost, if picked green 
and spread out in a cool place. If the 
sun strikes them a part of each day, 
they will keep longer than if in the 
shade. 





HARVESTING FRUIT 


Apples should be gathered when 
fully matured as to size and color, 
but before becoming mellow. To keep 
well, they should be picked by hand, 
or any of the pickers that are lined 
with cloth or other soft material. 

After they are cooled, they should 
be stored in a cool place; the lower 
the temperature down to thirty-two 
degrees, the longer they will keep. 
If the cellar or room is very dry, they 
should be kept in tight boxes or bar- 
rels, lined with waxed or parafin pa- 
per. If the room is moist, they may be 
kept in open boxes or bins. 

Apples or other fruit should never 
be put into winter quarters while wet 
with dew or rain. A very good way 
to keep apples and pears, and vege- 
tables as well, in a crisp, fresh state, 
is to pack them in clean, nearly dry 
leaves. Use a layer of leaves, then a 
layer of apples, employing more 
leaves if the room is dry than if it is 
moist. Vegetables may be kept in de- 
cidedly moist leaves. 

Peaches and plums will not keep 
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long unless the temperature is down 
to thirty-three degrees. These fruits 
must be ripened on the tree to be of 
good quality. 

Grapes must be kept at a low tem- 
perature in a rather dry atmosphere. 
They may be kept a long time in close 


baskets, or in boxes of cork chips or | 


sawdust. If parts of the vine are eut 
off with the fruit attached, and in- 


serted in bottles of water, ripe grapes ° 


will keep a long time. Unripe grapes 
will keep only a short time under any 
conditions. Quinces will keep well un- 
der the same conditions as apples or 
pears. 





COOLING OFF CELLARS 


To keep long and well, all fruits 
and vegetables must be stored in a 
cool place. When to be stored in the 
early fall, the space must be cooled 
down as low as possible. In sections 
where frosty nights come early, this 
may be done by opening all doors and 
windows at night, keeping them closed 
during the day. This result may be 
more quickly secured by mixing bro- 
ken ice and salt in tubs or boxes in 
quantities according to the size of the 
room. A few hundred pounds of ice 
and a few quarts of salt will cool a 
large fruit-room or vegetable-cellar 
very quickly. 

Fruit or vegetables should be cooled 
off before they are put into the cellar 
or storeroom. If gathered in the mid- 
dle of a hot day and stored in large 
masses, as in barrels or bins, they 
often heat and decay, or ripen more 
rapidly than is desirable. In very 
warm weather they may be cooled off 
by allowing them to stand in an open 
shed, or barn, over night, putting them 
away in the morning. 





COMING EVENTS 


Burholme, Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 16-17.— 
The Burholme Horticultural Society’s sixth 
annual Dahlia and Fall Show. 


Englewood, N. J., Sept. 18-19.—Englewood 
Dahlia Society’s annual show at the Engle- 
wood Armory. 


Camden, N. J., Sept. 21-22.—The joint 
show of the Dahlia Society of New Jersey 
and the Camden Dahlia Society at the new 
convention hall. 


_ Philadelphia, Sept. 24-26.—Dahlia Exhibi- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Horticultural So- 
ciety, at Memorial Hall. 


New York City, Sept. 28-29-30. — The 
American Dahlia Society’s annual Show at 
the 104th Field Artillery Armory. 


_ Cleveland, Ohio, Nov. 4-5.—Cleveland Hor- 
ticultural Society’s annual Chrysanthemum 
and Vegetable Show at the Woodword Ma- 
sonic Temple. 

New York City, Nov. 4-5-6-7.—Nineteenth 
Annual Autumn Show of the Horticultural 
Society of New York, at American Museum of 
Natural History. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 5-6-7.-—Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society’s Grand Autumn Ex- 
hibition of plants, flowers, fruits, and vege- 
tables at Horticultural Hall. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., Nov. 8-9-10.—Chrysan- 
themum Society of America’s annual meeting, 
as jointly with Tennessee Florists’ Associa- 
ion. 
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Price per 


Name Color 


Hundred 
Pride of Haarlem Rose Carmine - $4.50 
Clara Butt - - - Salmon Pink - 4.25 
Valentin - - - - Light Violet - 6.50 


Dream - - - =~ Delicate Lilac- 4.50 
Bartigon - - - - mine Crimson 5.75 
Baronne de 
Tonnaye - - - Vivid Pink - 4.50 
'nglescombe Yellow Clear Yellow - 4.50 
olden Bronze- - Golden Hue - 5.00 
Cardinal Manning Rosy Violet - 5.00 
Zulu - --+-- Almost Black - 4.25 
Special collection of above: 
1000 bulbs—100 ofeach . $42.00 
500 bulbs— 50o0feach . 21.50 











Shumway’s “Pedigreed” Bulbs 
Produce the Anticipated Results 


Contracts with the Holland growers specified largest sizes. Therefore 
in ordering you are assured the choice of their stock. 

Plant bulbs in quantity this fall for a gorgeous display of radiant 
blooms next Spring. For your consideration a selection of a few of 
the outstanding varieties of Darwin and Breeder Tulips are listed below. 








Superfine Collections 
Largest Size Bulbs 


Varieties 100 50 
Darwin Tulips 15 $3.75 $1.95 


Breeder Tulips 10 4.00 2.10 
Cottage Tulips 8 3.50 1.85 
Crocus ° 2.50 1.30 
Narcissus . 5 9.75 5.00 








Catalog illustrated in colors lists a great variety of Tulips, Narcissi, Hyacinths, 
Crocus, Peonies, Lilies, etc. Sent free on request. Write for it today. 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Seedsman, Department J 


(Established 1870) 
118-122 So. First St., Rockford, Ill. 


All Prices Include Transportation 
Charges to Your Home 


























PERENNIALS 


Small plants in | 
seed-flats 

$1.10 per dozen 

Postpaid east of Miss. River | 

Send for list 


WHITE & JOHNSON 
CARNATION CoO. | 


Wakefield Mass. 











You can plant at any time 
our POT-GROWN 
PLANTS of 


Bearberry Kurume Azaleas 
Cotoneasters Scotch Heather 
Rare Roses 
and many other ground covers, 
rock plants and rare shrubs not 

found commonly listed. 


EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
Holliston, Mass. 


Telegraph & Telephone 
Natick, Mass. 











rate. 





GEO. D. AIKEN NURSERY 


“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 


Strawberry Plants 


Plant our vigorous pot-grown plants during September for fruit next Spring. 
We offer three fine varieties: Senator Dunlap, Howard 17, and Sample at 


$1.25 per 25; $4 per 100; $35 per 1000. Five hundred or more at thousand 


Box G, Putney, Vermont 
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Clearance Sale 


to be continued— 


We have many varieties of 
Tris and Peonies remaining 
but not many plants of any 
one variety. We must sur- 
render possession of prop- 
erty next fall and must dis- 
pose of all stock before 
close of the season. Prices 
are quoted with that end in 
view. 


This is an unusual oppor- 
tunity to purchase high 
grade stock at exception- 
ally low prices. 


Lists’ of varieties unsold, 
with prices, will be sent on 
request. 


MOVILLA GARDENS 
Haverford, Pa. 








Seabrook Nurseries 
LOUIS G. ROWE 
Seabrook, New Hampshire 
SUPERIOR GLADIOLI 














We Have the Finest Collections 


money can 
buy and we 
want to 
share them 
with you. 
Get our 
catalogue. 








IRISES 


DWARF SIBERIAN 
STANDARD JAPANESE 
INTERMEDIATE 


Mr. and Mrs. 
WILLIAM EDWIN CLARK 
SUNNYMEDE GARDENS 
Sharon, Mass. 


Twenty miles from Boston 
Visitors Welcomed 





| has the 
| Spurge, 








-PEONIES 


Shaylor’s Originations and other 
choice varieties 
Price list on request 
SHAYLOR & ALLISON 
11 Ridgeway Road, Auburndale, Mass. 





| which 
| among green plants. 
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FALL WEB WORM 


The large webs conspicuously placed 
on many fruit and shade trees, hedges 
and roadside shrubbery are the homes 
of the fall web worm (Hypathantria 
ecunea) and not of the brown-tail 
moth, as many suppose, 


The four or five hundred eggs of 
this moth are laid during the latter 
part of June or in July on the under- 
side of leaves of almost any large 
bush or tree. Soon hatching, the 
young caterpillars begin to consume 
the foliage, eating at first only the 
pulpy parts but as they grow, con- 
suming more and more of the leaf, un- 
til all but one or two of the larger 
veins are eaten. Almost from the first 
they spin a protecting web which is 
enlarged from time to time as food 
or room is required, until it is some- 
times three feet long. 


At first the caterpillars are pale 
yellow, sparsely haired, with black 
heads and two rows of black spots 
down the back. By fall they become 
mature, and are then one inch long, 
with black heads, black markings and 
thickly covered with tufts of long 
yellow hairs. 


They now drop to the ground and 
form a slight cocoon under stones, 
sticks, rubbish, or just under the sur- 
face of the ground. Here they pupate 
until the following June when the 
moths appear. These moths are white 
with varying dots, stripes and streaks 
of black. Farther south there are 
two broods a year. 

In most of the country the web 
worm is a serious pest on shade trees, 
but more from the unsightly webs 
than from the damage done, for nat- 
ural enemies keep the insect in cheek 
except during exceptional seasons. 

Early spraying before the web is 
formed will protect the tree. The 
young can be crushed, or the webs 
may be cut off and burned. When the 
latter method is pursued it should be 
done early while the web is small. 





GARDEN EUPHORBIAS 


H. Euphorbia epithymoides, which 
common name of Cushion 
is a showy plant which grows 
about eighteen inches tall, and in early 


| summer is covered with yellow flowers. 
| It forms a large clump, occupying con- 


siderable space, and has yellow foliage 
looks attractive when mixed 


The Flowering Spurge (E. corollata) | 


continues the season, coming into 


| bloom in July or August, and lasting 


until late September. 
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Glorious Combinations 


Our 1927 Dahlia and Gladiolus 
Catalog will contain many original 
suggestions for fascinating color 
groupings of hundreds of gorgeous 
dahlias and exquisite gladiolus. Re- 
serve your free copy now. 


CARL SALBACH 


Originator and Grower 
309 Creston Road, Berkeley, Oalifornia 








ROSEFIELD’S SUPERB 
PEONIES 


Over 150 choicest varieties 
Catalog free 


ROSEFIELD PEONY GARDENS 
Valley Junction P. O. Des Moines, Iowa 

















The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


Make a Specialty of fine and 
rare varieties 
GRACE STURTEVANT, Prop. 
Wellesley Farms Massachusetts 





PEONY BARGAIN 


15 Plants, large clumps, Walter Faxon 
$6.00 each 


8 Plants, large clumps, Milton Hill 
$3.00 each 


George Redmond Billerica, Mass. 











PEONIES 
YOUR OWN Exclusive Variety 
NEW Named Auten Originations 
Standard Varieties, quality roots, rea- 
sonably priced. Send for list that is 
different. 
EDWARD AUTEN, JR. 


Princeville Illinois 














Peonies 


and 


Irises] 


The World’s Best Varie- 

ties at reasonable prices. 
Hardy and vigorous, beautiful 
plants— alsoQualityGroups of fine 
peonies at Special Prices. A group 

for every pocketbook and every taste. 


A d f 
Send for Master List oxo) tilcction, 
Tips on Peony and Iris culture. Write 


NORTHBROOK GARDENS 


Paul L. Battey, Prop., Box JE, Glencoe, Ill. 

















Please mention HORTICULTURE. 
When Writing to Advertisers 





